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original framework. The statue on the left bears an inscription, consisting of
certain letters in Roman characters, accompanied by the date 78 and a cross,
which has given rise to many theories on the part of archaeologists. Some, con-
sidering that this date, from its antiquity, cannot be connected with the occupation
of the island by the Portuguese, fancy they see here a proof of the introduction of
primitive Christianity at a very remote epoch into India, and of its fusion with
the existing religion of the country. Others, denying the possibility of this
hypothesis, pretend that the characters have been the work of the Portuguese
themselves, who had, for a brief period, transformed this temple into a Christian
church. In my opinion, although the first of these theories is apparently the
most difficult to sustain, it does not seem altogether destitute of foundation,
seeing that it is pretty clearly established at the present day that the sect of
Manichean Christians very early attained a certain degree of influence, and
rapidly effected a fusion with the Buddhists, whose religion, in the main, differed
very little from their own. As for the authenticity of the inscription, it is up to the
present-time impossible to establish it. The wall which separates the vestibule
from the interior of the temple has three doorways corresponding with those in
the fa$ade; and above the principal entrance is an enormous arched window
which reaches nearly to the ceiling. The walls between the doorways are
covered with groups of tall statues in relief, very inferior in execution to the
colossal figures in the aisles. They are figures of Buddha, in different attitudes,
and of nearly naked women of exaggerated proportions. The wall on either side
of the window is without ornament, or presents only a few sculptures of
insignificant character, and placed at random. The door in the middle opens
into the great hall of the temple, whose high-arched roof and its extremity
rounded like a Gothic apse give it the appearance of a Christian cathedral.
This hall is about eighty-two feet in length, by forty in breadth, and fifty in
height. These dimensions are still more astounding in reality than they appear in
figures, when one takes into consideration the immense labour that the excavation
of such a mass of stone must have cost, at a time when gunpowder had not been
invented, so that the rock had to be overcome with pickaxe and hammer. The
hall is surrounded by a row of columns which support the roof, and form, with
the opposite walls of rock, two long and narrow aisles, joining together behind the
altar, and abutting upon the side doorways of the vestibule.

The roof, whose form is nearly ogival, was covered in the interior with ribs of
wood in imitation of timber-work. The beams, for the most part, have disappeared,
but their traces are still visible in the stone. At the extremity of the nave rises
a vast altar sixteen or seventeen feet high, representing the daghoba, or reliquary,
which the Buddhists always placed in their temples or in close proximity to (them.
It is in the form of a hemispherical dome, placed on a cylindrical base, and bearing
on the summit a pedestal or capital on which the venerated emblem once stood.
The light, which is admitted through the great window in the facade, falls directly
upon this altar, which it illumines brilliantly, whilst it leaves the rest of the hall
in the shade; and the effect thus produced in tKis subterranean nave makes it one
of the most imposing temples that the imagination of man has ever conceived. The
columns, of octagonal form, with heavy bases, and capitals supporting groupa of
elephants and persons, receive only a half-light, and daintily contrast with tho
complete darkness of the lateral aisles; tad the spectator, stationed in the gloom,